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HE Asiatic Review for this month contains 
a paper which we think will open up for 
many readers a new region of history. It is 
‘The Golden Age of Georgia’ by Mr. I. 
Mantskava. After the battle of Didgori 
(1121) and the capture of Tiflis (1122) the 
Kingdom of Georgia entered upon a century 
and a half of history comparable to the age 
of Pericles in Greece, or of Augustus in Rome 
or of Louis XIV in France. It is claimed for 
Georgia at this period that she was not merely 
a great Christian state in the Near East, but 
was also the creator of new social values, the 
first to lay the foundations of the Christian 
civilisation of the West, as well as the great 
link between West and East. The interaction 
between the Crusades, viewed as opposing 
and weakening the Islamic forces against 
which Georgia was making head, and the 
Georgian army whose presence in Caucasia 
enabled the Crusaders to consolidate their vic- 
tories in Palestine is a side of the history of 
the Crusades not yet generally studied. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
Georgia comprised Caucasia, the northern 
provinces of Persia and the eastern part of 
Anatolia, her boundaries being on the north 
the northern slopes of the Caucasus, on the 
south the Lake of Van, east the Caspian, west 
the Black Sea. The government during “ the 
Golden Age’? was based in the first instance 
on the feudal system, by which the Church 
and the monasteries were controlled; ‘‘ the 
priesthood became the preserve of the privi- 
leged classes.’ It was through monastic 
changes that democratic ideas first found ex- 
pression: and the emancipation of the 
Georgian Church (a process curiously re- 
sembling the struggles of the Church in the 
West) led the way to the establishment of a 
government which, as against feudalism, 
might be called democratic, though the 
Sovereign—at the crucial moment Queen 





pius of Caesarea speaks of their orchards and 
vineyards and how largely these bulked in 
national life may be seen in the fact that 
there are two hundred and fifty names for the 
vine in the Georgian language. 


[" is always pleasant to note interest in 

poetry or music in fighting-men. We 
found two instances in looking through the 
April Army Quarterly. Mr. Oliver Warner 
in ‘The Personal Touch at Balaclava’ pro- 
vides an ‘‘ impious footnote’ on the leaders, 
Lucan and Cardigan, responsible for the great 
charge. They were heroes, he has it, in the 
‘‘oreat white moustache”? tradition, who 
were not above being influenced by small per- 
sonal antagonism. But the sentence we had 
in view occurs in the opening paragraph of 
the article commenting on the old invidious 
distinction. (now supposed obliterated) be- 
tween Intelligence (Military) and Intelligence 
(General), and quoting the words written by a 
young officer in May, 1940: ‘‘ It is a comfort 
to find that the new army thinks less and less 
about tigers and more and more about the 
symphonies of Sibelius.”’ 

The other instance comes from Mr. W. M. 
Parker’s paper on Rodney and Sir Gilbert 
Blane, his naval physician. Blane, a Scots 
medical man, deserves wider fame than he has 
acquired for all he accomplished in aid of the 
health of the Navy in general, and of Rod- 
ney’s own rather precarious health in particu- 
lar. He showed himeelf besides a courageous 
observer, a competent recorder and a hardy 
man of action especially during Rodney’s last 
great naval battle of Les Saintes. It was in 
this battle that Rodney, looking on the 
crippled Glorieux, reduced by the guns of the 
Formidable to a mere hulk, exclaimed to 
Blane by his side, ‘‘ Now comes the fight for 
the body of Patroclus.”” Rodney was “ an 
indefatigable reader of Homer.’? We wonder 
if Homer is read by any modern military or 
naval chief. ‘ 


N Music and Letters for April will be found 
an article on Rameau and Rousseau by 
Mme~Eve Kisch. An interesting point in 
this is Rousseau’s having been chosen, rather 
than the competent Rameau, to furnish the 
musical articles for the ‘ Encyclopédie.’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





TAILBOIS : AN ILLUSTRATIVE 
MEDIAEVAL PEDIGREE. 
Notes on the pedigree. 

(See pp. 314-5). 

A. Aldhun.—Aldhun became bishop at 
Chester-le-Street in 990 and six years later 
removed the see to Durham. Symeon tells us 
that Uchtred (he was not yet earl) helped to 
clear the site for the foundations of the new 
cathedral. 

The bishop, on the marriage of his daughter 
to Uchtred, had conveyed as dowry six manors 
which were the property of the Church of 
Durham. Symeon mentions it to the credit of 
Earl Uchtred that on his dismissal of 
Ecgfritha he honourably returned the dower 
lands. Uchtred then married Siga, a daugh- 
ter of Styr, son of Ulf, a very nich citizen, 
and with her he espoused a blood feud of her 
family with Thurebrand, who some years 
later caused the murder of Uchtred, with the 
connivance of King Canute. For the history 
of this feud, which continued for five genera- 
tions, see Lingard, ‘History of England,’ 
Vol, i., p. 153. Symeon does not relate the 
fate of Siga; but at some time before 1016 
Earl Uchtred married Elfgiva, a daughter of 
King Ethelred II, by whom he had a daughter 
Aldgitha who was married to Maldred, son of 
Crinan, and is a reputed ancestress of the 
families of Neville and Lumley 3—S.S.P. No. 
144, ‘ Visit. of the North,’ pedigree of Neville, 
also ‘ Complete Peerage,’ Vol. vii, ‘ Lumley,’ 
and cf. ‘N. and Q.’ clxxv. 149, 230. 

After her second divorce the lady Ecgfritha 
returned to Durham. The chronicler does not 
tell us whether she was allowed to see either of 
her children after her separation from their 
respective fathers. She took the veil, lived 
and died in the odour of sanctity and was 
buried in the cathedral cemetery at Durham. 
The vendetta between the descendants of 
Aldred and of Sigrida was occasioned by part 
of the dower-lands which-Bishop Aldhun had 
with questionable propriety given to his 
daughter. 

B. Elfleda.—One of these Elfledas was 
married to Siward, a Dane, afterwards Earl 
of Northumberland, whom Shakespeare made 
the hero of Act V. ‘Macbeth.’ He died in 
1055. Their son Earl Waltheof was executed 











by order of William the Conqueror in 1076, 
Saint Waltheof, abbot of Melrose (died 
1160), was their great-grandson. 

C. Aldgitha.—She has been accounted 
wife of Lyulf (Ligulf), lord of Lumley—see 
“N. and Q.’ clxxv, 230,—who was murdered 
by Leobwin, a chaplain of Walcher, Bishop 
of Durham, not without grave suspicion of 
complicity of the bishop. In revenge for this 
murder both Leobwin and Walcher were 
slaughtered by the friends of Ligulf. Of the 
two young sons of Ligulf and Aldgitha, the 
elder, Uchtred, is the reputed founder of the 
Lumley family, while the younger, Morcar, 
was given by his cousin Earl Waltheof to the 
monks of Jarrow to be educated there. There 
are some discrepancies in the story as given 
by Symeon of Durham, and Dr. Lingard took 
a view favouring Bishop Walcher’s innocence, 
—‘ History of England’ i, p. 251. See also 
Freeman’s ‘ William the Conqueror,’ pp. 
174-5 (Twelve English Statesmen Series— 
Macmillan), 

D. Gamel and Orm.—Gamel was a man of 
importance in the time of Edward the Confes- 
sor. He was murdered at York by Tostig, son 
of Godwin. Orm’s piety is commemorated by 
a remarkable and almost unique inscribed 
stone over the doorway of the parish church 
of Kirkdale in Cleveland. It tells us in 
Saxon characters that : 


Orm the son of Gamal bought Saint Gregory’s 
minster when it was all broken down and fallen 
and he had it all made new from the ground 
to Christ and Saint Gregory in Edward’s days 
King and in Tosti’s days earl. 


In the middle compartment is a sundial in 
which the day is divided into eight parts in- 
stead of twelve.—See Bulmer’s ‘ Yorkshire,’ 
ii, p. 977. There is a fine illustration of this 
stone in Mr. Edwards’s ‘ Early History of the 
North Riding,’ facing p. 58. Orm’s younger 
brother Gamel avenged the death of their 
father, 

E. Emma de Teisa.—There is a bull of 
Pope Adrian IV, dated 1157, concerning gifts 
of land to the nuns of Neasham in Hurworth 
parish by Emma daughter of Waldef and by 
Engelais her sister; also a charter of consent 
by Emma’s son Ralph de Graystock to his 
mother’s gift, and a confirming charter of 
Henry II (undated) in which she is called 
Emma de Teisa, (Given in full in Archaeo- 
logia Aeliana, 2nd series, xvi, pp. 268-273.) 
These Greystocks are said to have been lineally 
descended from Ulf father of Styr mentioned 
earlier, and were ancestors of Dacres and 
Howards of Naworth. The Norman names 
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which appear at this stage of the pedigree 
suggest the influence of current political 
events. : 

Alsi de Teisa, like many other Anglian 
thanes, managed to retain his estates after 
the Conquest probably by prompt submission 
and acquiescence, and maybe, under the 
patronage of a great baronial Norman family 
such as the Baliols. 

F. Elisabeth and Ivo.—Before her mar- 
riage to Ivo Tailbois Elisabeth of — had 
been wife of William Bardolf, together with 
whom in 1206-7 she was sued in the King’s 
courts by her two sisters Agnes and Maud 
(then wife of Richard Chartney) for posses- 
sion of their portions of the estates of their 
father William, in Hepple Tosson and 
Hurworth, illegally detained by the said 
Bardolf and. Elisabeth.—‘ Curia Regis Rolls,’ 
7 John. After Ivo’s death c. 1219, she 
married Nicholas of Farendun. It is remark- 
able that in subsequent official notices she is 
called Elisabeth Tailbois, and in the Inq. 
p.m. held at Hepple (40 Hen. TII) she is 
so named, and her son Robert, aged forty at 
least, was found to be her heir. Under 1 
Edward I there is a curious entry in the Pipe 
Roll of quit-claim by Elisabeth ‘‘ quae fuit 
ux. Willi. Bardulf in Heppehale.’”’ This was 
sixteen years after Elisabeth’s death and 
sixty-seven after that of William Bardolf. 
Irregularities in the sheriff's accounts were 
frequent: Guiscard de Charrun, sheriff of 
Northumberland in the last year of Henry 
III was fined 100 shillings for not bringing in 
his accounts on the proper day.—Archaeologia 
Aeliana, iv, p. 218 (First Series). 

Ivo (de) Tailbois was chamberlain to 
Robert de Vipont of Appleby, sometimes 
described as Earl of Westmorland, and is not 
to be mistaken for the Angevin adventurer of 
the same name, baron of Kendal, who lived 
more than a century earlier. The marriage of 
Elisabeth and Ivo was by provision of King 
John. Matthew Paris states that Robert 
Vipont and his brother Ivo (Ives) were 
among the wicked counsellors of that king. 
Vipont’s mother was of the family of Morvill 
of Cumberland ; as also was Hugh Morvill, a 
murderer of Archbishop Becket. 

A family connection may be inferred from 
V.C.H. ‘Yorks. N.R.,’ i, p. 187 (Manfield). 
Circumstances suggest that Robert Tailbois 
there mentioned was Robert the son of Ivo and 
Elisabeth (born 1216, died 1258). It is only, 
however, from a possibility slightly leaning 
towards a probability, that Robert de 
Vipont’s chamberlain and his brother Ivo 
(Ives) were one and the same person. 





Upon the death of the above-mentioned 
Robert Tailbois, deeply indebted to the 
financiers of the time, his widow (variously 
called Margery and Margaret though his wife 
is named Agnes in some accounts) successfully 
petitioned for her dower out of lands, rents 
and profits, mostly in Westmorland, in- 
cluding the manor of Clifburn (Cliburn) 
which the Tailbois family then held, and 
which a little later Luke Tailbois held of 
Isabel de Vipont, a final co-heiress of the 
Vipont name, who married Roger de Clifford 
and was an ancestress of the Clifford Earls of 
Cumberland and of the later Earls of Thanet. 
The Queen held the lands of the said Robert 
in wardship of the estate ‘‘ by reason of the 
debts of the said Robert in jewry.”—Ingq. 
p.m. 42 Hen. III and ‘Cur. Reg.’ Rolls 
1258-9.—An interesting study in connection 
with Magna Carta 7 to 11 inclusive. 

Luke Tailbois was a man of importance in 
Northumberland and was sheriff in 1303. He 
and his kinsman Robert of Hepple, most 
probably a younger brother, but possibly a 
cousin, who married into the Chartney 
branch, each granted by charter valuable 
rights of way to the monks of Newminster 
Abbey. The grant by Luke expresses as 
spiritual consideration, the salvation of him- 
self, his heirs and his ancestors, especially his 
father and mother, but makes no mention of 
his wife. That of Robert mentions neither 
mother nor wife. Another charter perhaps 
later and by the son of the former Robert, 
making extended grants in like manner, 
leaves out his wife and mother, All these 
charters are undated. Names of the witnesses 
are not given in the printed chartulary. 
(S.S.P. 66, pp. 162-3.) 

G. Kyme.—The descent from the lords of 
Kyme and from the Umframvills to Walter 
Tailbois, grandson of Henry and Eleanor, is 
given in Banks, ‘Dormant and Extinct 
Baronage,’ ii, pedigree facing p. 419. Con- 
cerning Redesdale and the forged charter of 
William I (1076) to Robert de Umframvill 
see Round’s ‘ Peerage and Pedigree,’ i, pp. 
296-8. Kyme was a barony by tenure (temp. 
Stephen) and by writ, 23 Edw. I. 

The lordship of Redesdale was held of the 
barony of Alnwick and was not forfeited by 
the attainder. A sidelight upon the social life 
of Lincolnshire is given in a letter written 
between 1455 and 1460 from Kyme to Viscount | 
Beaumont by William Tailboys referring to 
lawless acts of violence against his man- 
servants by certain of his neighbours, which 
acts he intends to repel with appropriate 
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force.—‘Paston Letters.’ Everyman’s Library, 
i, pp. 109-111. 

After their acquisition of the Kyme title 
and estates, which had come to the Umfravills 
by the marriage of Robert Umfravill, Earl 
of Angus, with Lucy of Kyme, sister and 
heiress of the lord William de Kyme, who 
died c. 9 Edward III, the elder line of Tail- 
bois resided chiefly at Kyme near Boston. In 
Kyme church there is, or was, a dilapidated 
monument for Gilbert, Lord Talboys, 

Stukeley in his ‘ Pal. Britt.’ vol. ii., p. 115, 
conjectures that Robin Hood, the famous 
outlaw, was really Robert Fitz Ooth, a 
descendant of an early post-Conquest lord of 
Kyme.—Thompson’s ‘History of Boston’ 
(1820). 

Lady Elizabeth Talboys, after the death of 
her husband, married Edward Clinton, Earl 
of Lincoln. Before her marriage with Tal- 
boys she was mother of Henry Fitzroy, whom 
his royal father created Duke of Richmond 
(died 1536). 

Memorable is Mr. Wymbish for the claim 
which he preferred to o allowed the barony 
of Talboys, in right of his wife Elisabeth, the 
daughter and final heiress of baron Gilbert; 
when after solemn argument, at which the king 
[Henry VIII] himself was present, assisted by 
the civil and temporal lawyers, sentence was 
given: viz, “That no man husband of a 
baroness, in her own right, should use the 
title of her dignity until he had a child by 
her, whereby he should become tenant by 
courtesie of her barony.” Wherefore Mr. 
Wymbish failed in his demand. 


On this occasion, it is said, the King moved 
the question: ‘‘If the crown of England 
should descend to his daughter, whether her 
husband should use the style of England ?”’ 
The chief justices answered: ‘‘ Not by right, 
but by grace; because the crown of England 
is out of the law of courtesy: but if it were 
subject thereto, then it were clear.’’—Banks, 
op. cit. p. 420. This case is mentioned in 
Coke’s ‘ Institutes’ (C. Butler’s edn.) 29b. 
n. 1. 

H. Tailbois, the younger branch. — 
The younger branch of the Tailbois family 
held the status of country squires living at 
Hurworth and at Thornton Hall, in the neigh- 
bouring parish of Coniscliff, where latterly 
they resided until debt and ineptitude termin- 
ated their connection with the North Country. 
They appear to have had also some landed 
interest near Aldborough (Yorks). 

The last descendants bearing the Tailbois 
name died in poor circumstances: one an in- 
mate of a Cleveland almshouse in 1756 (name 








—~, 


spelt Tailboys); another, in the same parish 
more than twenty years later, signs the mar. 
riage register as Robert ‘“Tallboys’’, and one 
of his witnesses signs ‘‘Gorg Talboys,” 
According to Bulmer’s ‘History of York- 
shire’ the last of the line died in 1861. a 
casual inmate of a West Midland poorhouse 
vol. i., p. 601. 

The commencement of this younger branch 
from the main line and its connection with 
the Chartney-Hepple line is obscure. Its two 
chief printed igrees differ widely in items 
previous to the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, That given here is admittedly eclectic. 
Compare pedigree in Harrison’s ‘ Yorkshire’, 
p- 514 and Harl. MSS., Randall Holmes 
Coll. 2118. See Newcastle Record Series, 
vol. vii. ‘Northumberland and Durham 
Deeds’, p. 187. 

K. The Chartney descendants of Matilda 
seem to have died out before 1350. Apart from 
the name of Richard Chartney as sheriff of 
Northumberland in 1270, they have left very 
little trace of their prominence in either 
county. The Chartneys lived principally at 
Hurworth. 

L. These Heppleg held lands in Richmond- 
shire (Newton-le-Willows and Hackforth). 
Their dealings with them. are described in 
V.C.H. ‘ Yorks N.R.’ i, p. 377). If, as 
suggested there, these Scrafton lands came 
to Robert of Hepple through Eve de 
Scrafton, ‘‘who was either his [Robert’s] 
wife or his mother’’; so contrary are the 
charters and official entries, that no 
weighty alternative is left but the assump- 
tion that Eve was the wife of Robert 
Tailbois, to whom in the pedigree no 
wife is assigned, and that through her the 
Richmondshire estates passed to Robert of 
Hepple, husband of Margaret Chartney, who, 
in her widowhood, quitclaimed to these same 
lands which she held as dower “ of the inherit 
ance of the said Robert ’’ in favour of her son 
Robert Hepple. 

It was probably this Robert of Hepple the 
elder, who with John of Ireland, clerk, 
attended Stagshawbank Fair (Corbridge) 
in 1298 to buy cattle, horses, harness, horse- 
shoes, nails, etc., and an iron-bound cart with 
sundry other equipment, to be delivered at 
Newcastle on behalf of Edward I, then about 
to wage war against William Wallace of 
Scotland. 


The prices paid and the wages bill show 


them to have been well acquainted with agri- 
cultural values and to have been efficient 
agents. See Arch.Ael, 3rd Series, ii. pp. 1-9. 
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‘Purchases at Corbridge Fair in 1298,’ by 
F. W. Dendy. 

In 1386/7, by bargain and exchange, Robert 
Ogle, grandson and successor of Robert 
and Joan, transferred his Hepple lands in 
Hurworth to Walter Tailbois, and Walter T. 
conveyed his lands in Hepple barony to 
Robert Ogle, etc. See ‘ Northumberland and 
Durh, Deeds’, Newce. Rec. Ser. vii. p. 175 and 
p. 221 and Ogle Pedigree in Banks op. cit. 
supra, Vol. i. 

There is a comprehensive account of the 
barony of Hepple and its successive owners 
in the recently issued Vol. xv. of the ‘ New 
History of Northumberland,’ edited by Miss 
M. H. Dopps, 1940. The history of the 
Ohartney-Hepple line there given differs 
somewhat from that in the pedigree. 


R. B. Heppte. 


SOME NOTES ON THE 
TWICKENHAM ‘ POPE.’ 
‘HE Rape of the Lock,’ i. 1. 


What dire Offence from am’rous Causes springs, 
What mighty contests rise from trivial things, 
I sing—This Verse to Caryll, Muse! is due. 
Caryll had suggested the poem ; that reference 
is obvious, but there is another. Caryll’s own 
version of the first Eclogue contained the 
verse ‘‘ What dire effects from civil Discord 
flow,” and Pope is playing on the word 
“verse.’’ There is also an amusing apology 
to the Muse for defrauding her of the usual 
epic invocation. 
% 37 
Thrice rang the Bell, the Slipper knock’d the 
ground, 

And the press’d Watch return’d a silver sound. 
The waker would naturally consult her 
repeater before calling the maid, and Pope 
copies Homer and still more Virgil with his 
epic hysteron-proteron. The point was 
noticed in a echool-book published twenty 


years ago. 
_1. 27 (note). For Iliad i. 229 read Iliad 
li. 27, 66. The other references I cannot 


trace. Later, where the line-number is added 
to Pope’s book-number, the Greek text- 
number should be given ; Pope could not anti- 
cipate his own translation. 
on 52. “ The circled green.”’ Shakespeare, 
Tempest,’ V. i, 37, mentions ‘‘the green 
sour —* ”” made by fairies. 
i, 110. 


Warn’d by thy Sylph, oh Pious Maid beware! 














The adjective seems proleptic: ‘‘ be dutiful 
and beware.”’ Note the capital letter. 


i. 127. ‘Th’ inferior Priestess.’’—Named 
Betty in ]. 148. 
i. 143, 


Sees by Degrees a purer Blush arise. 


The reference is to i. 24, ‘‘ That ev’n in Slum- 
ber caus’d her Cheek to glow.’’: The rouge 
now applied raises a purer blush. 

i. 146, 7. 
These set the Head, and those divide the Hair, 
Some fold the Sleeve, while others plait fhe 

Gown. 

Such toilet ministrations are given 46 lines in 
Marmion’s ‘Cupid and Psyche,’ i. 4, the 
Graces and the Hours adorning Venus. Note 
the lines— 

And sat in council upon every hair, 

And every plait and posture of her gown. 
‘*Head’”’ = head-dress, perhaps of muslin or 
gauze. Is there another hysteron proteron ? 

ii. 7,8 
On her white Breast a sparkling Cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss, and Infidels adore. 
Schlegel in talk with Tom Moore excepted 
these lines from his general depreciation of 
Pope, and Tollemache records how they fas- 
cinated Mark Pattison. 

ii. 83. 

Or such the Mists in grosser Air below. 
Occurring between shooting stars and the 
rainbow, this seems to refer to the will-o’-the- 
wisp. 

ii. 111-116. These directions to the Sylphs 
recall Venus’s directions to her pennata 
cohors at Honorius and Maria’s wedding in 
Claudian. 
Tu festas, Hymenaee faces, tu, Gratia, flores 
Elige, tu geminas, Concordia, necte coronas. 
ii. 142. : 
Anxious, and trembling for the Birth of Fate. 
It is worth notice that ‘‘ Birth’? is semi- 
concrete in sense, that which is to be born. 
iii, 18 
With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that. 
For this colloquial expletive see Dryden, 
‘\Marriage A-la-Mode,’ 5, 1, where Melantha 
and Palamede ithrow it at each other three 
times. ‘ N.E.D.’ quotes Defoe, ‘‘ They did it 
to purpose, carried all before them, subdued 
Monarchy, cut of their King’s Head, and all 
that.” 
iii. 22. 
And Wretches hang that Jury-men may Dine. 
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Earlier than the four illustrations given is 
Middleton, ‘‘ A Trick to Catch’ iv..5, ‘‘ thou 
unconscionable rascal! thou that goest upon 
Middlesex juries, and wilt make haste to give 
up thy verdict; because thou wilt not lose 
thy dinner! ’’ 

iii. 135, 6. 

Swift to the Lock a thousand Sprights repair, 
A thousand wings, by turns, blow back the 
Hair. 
The note says ‘ Dryden’s Aeneid has many 
similar instances of the phrase ‘ by turns ’.”’ 
But is not Pope guarding himself against 
Macaulay’s error in ‘ Ivry,’ where a thousand 
knights have only a thousand spurs between 
them? Five hundred Sylphs fan at a time. 
ili. 178. 
The conquering force of unresisted steel. 


I.e. irresistible steel. Chapman has this 
several times, and ‘ N.E.D.’ quotes Addison. 
iv. 27-30. 


Here stood Iil-nature like an ancient Maid, 


Her wrinkled Form in Black and White 
arrayed ; 

With store of Pray’rs, for Mornings, Nights, 
and Noons, 


Her Hand is fill’d; her Bosom with Lampoons. 


“‘Tll-nature has two categories. Into the 
white one she puts the purely virtuous. It is 
therefore unoccupied. The rest of mankind 
go into the black” (note). The mystery of 
the passage is deepened for me by the fact that 
I cannot fit the explanation to the text, or 
understand it alone. The school-book men- 
tioned above can only suggest that Ill-nature 
is identified with Hypocrisy. 
iv, 38. 
When each new Night-Dress gives a new Disease. 


The notion is in Martial ii. 16, ‘‘ Zoilus 
aegrotat ; faciunt hunc stragula febrem.”’ 

iv. 43 

Snakes on rolling Spires. 

The use of ‘‘spire’’ for a coil is of course 
illustrated from Dryden, but Pope has also 
taken the ‘‘ on’’ that Dryden so oddly uses in 
‘ Alex. Feast’ 29, ‘Georg.’ 2. 212—“ rais’d 
on such a spiry volume ’’, ‘ Aen.’ ii. 646; 5. 
113, 115. How does a snake ride on his own 
coils ? 

iv. 67-77. This parodies such passages as 
‘ Tliad.’ i. 34-41. 

iv. 116. ‘‘That Rapacious Hand.’’ The 
hand that committed the Rape; note the 
capital letter. Is not the setting of a long 
lock in a finger-ring too gross a hyperbole? 

v. 81. 





Just where the Breath of Life his Nostrils drew, 


The note says, ‘‘ Pope may intend a cross 
reference to iv. 137.’’ Surely he must have so 
intended. There the Baron had sworn to wear 
the Lock as long as his nostrils were in work. 
ing order. The snuff has deranged the air 
supply, and he is quit of the oath. The un- 
dignified word ‘‘ nose ’’ displacing “nostrils” 
brings an admirable paragraph to a trium- 
phant close. 

v. 90, 94. I should like to know how 
Belinda’s great-great-Grandsire managed to 
wear three seal-rings round his neck. And 
were bells part of a child’s toy that was 
mainly whistle? Lamb, ‘On an infant. . .’ 
enumerates bells, coral and whistle, but not 
necessarily in combination. 

v. 127 (note), For 
crinem. 

‘Temple of Fame’ 89. Spires. Pope 
introduces these Gothic features in Thebes, as 
Spenser had done in Babylon and Rome, and 
Milton in Jerusalem. 


Who then with Incense shall adore our Name? 


This is Juno’s question in ‘ Aeneid’ i. 49. 
411. Crooked counsels. I expected a refer 
ence to Dryden’s Achitophel. 
508. 


‘*crimen’”® read 


Unsure the Tenure, but how vast the Fine. 


D’Israeli quotes ‘ Hudibras,’ i. 3. 1043, and 
Sir George Mackenzie (1665): ‘‘ Fame is a 
revenue payable only to our ghosts.’’ I have 
no date for Pope’s letter which includes this 
sentence: ‘‘ My old Lord Dorset said very 
well in that case [ill-health] that the tenure 
was not worth the fine.”’ 

‘ Eloisa,’ 40. 
There dy’ed the best of passions, Love and 

Fame. 

This equation of Fame and Ambition (see 
note) is ignored by ‘N.E.D.’ and offended 
Hazlitt. So Milton’s ‘‘ Fame’”’ that was a 
spur is Tacitus’ cupido gloriae, Ovid's gloria 
that had immensum calcar, Shakespeare’s 
‘vaulting ambition” also spurred, and 
many more. 

51. 
Heav’n first taught letters for some wretch’s 

aid &e. 

D’Israeli quotes Howell’s prefatory poem, of 
letters :-—— 

The heralds and sweet harbingers that move 

From East to West on embassies of Love; 

They can the tropic cut and pass the line. 

88 

Not Ceasar’s empress would I deign to prove; 

No, make me mistress to the man I love. 
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D'Israeli quotes this ‘‘ reprehensible ”’ saying 
of Heloise in eight rambling lines of ‘ Roman 
de la Rose.’ C. J. Fox’s pure mind also 
disapproved. 

94. 


No craving Void left aking in the breast. 


Johnson, to Mrs. Thrale: ‘‘ As Maintenon 

complained there is always wne vuide affreuse, 

some craving void left aching in the breast.’’ 
’ 

Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 
And the dim windows shed a solemn light. 
Is not this a toned down version of Milton’s 
lines in ‘ I] Penseroso ’ ? 

160. 


The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze. 


Gellius, 18. 11, quotes from an old poet 
ventus mare coeruleum crispicans, and Pope 
professed some acquaintance with Gellius. 
Val. Flaccus, i. 311, has crispans pelagus 
Tithonia. Pope repeats the idea in Iliad 
vii, 72, ‘‘ Soft Zephyr curling the wide wat’ry 
plain.” Shakespeare has it in ‘2 Hen. IV,’ 
III. i, 22, where the winds ‘‘ take the ruffian 
billows by the top, Curling their monstrous 
ae but the scene is quite different. 


The world forgetting, by the world forgot. 


Horace and St. Evremond are quoted. Does 
not the famous line owe something to 
Dryden’s “Of all forsaken, and forsaking 
all”? in ‘ All for Love,’ i. 1. Benlowes had 
— ‘Of all forgot, forget thou all.” 


To dream once more I close my willing eyes. 
Cf, ‘Sappho to Phaon,’ 158, “‘ and close my 
eyes to dream of you again.” 

A critic’s business is to criticise; but he 
may also applaud, and I am unwilling to end 
without some acknowledgment of the un- 
stinted labour bestowed on this volume, and 
the — which has directed really great 
erudition. 

GeEorGE G. LOANE. 


NOTES ON MILTON. 
V.—TxHrovuGnH Crrce’s Hats. 
] QUOTE from my Introduction to the 
Nonesuch Press edition (1937) of ‘ The 
Mask of Comus’ : ‘ 
As regards the essential motif of Milton’s 


Masque, purity of heart, it was in his own 
conviction an active ideal. It is potential in 


is Prolusions at Cambridge; it emerges in his 
first Elegia; and, crystallizing in his mind with 
elements from the Book of Revelation and from 





the Pythagorean-Platonic doctrine of chastity 
as the agent of supernal powers and efficacy, 
it successively inspired Arcades, At a solemn 
Musick, amd the ecstatic flight at the close of 
the Epitaphium Damonis. It was to form the 
main theme of the superb autobiographical 
passage in the Apology against a Pamphlet; in 
which “ Chastity and Love . . . whose charming 
cup is only vertue” are distinguished from the 
“thick intoxicating potion which a certaine 
Sorceresse, the abuser of love’s name, carries 
about.” It must be added, since some modern 
critics seem to have confused the matter, that 
Milton explicitly denies in this passage that 
marriage is an offence against “chastity.” 

Together with the grosser ingredients of 
Ciree’s “ potion ” Milton, no doubt, included in- 
fatuation; a state of illusion which he depre- 
cated no less earnestly than Blake himself, and 
to which, as he implies in his Elegia Prima 
and relates in his Elegia Septima, he himself 
had been susceptible. He says in the Elegia 
Prima that he had been beholden in “ false 
Circe’s halls ” to the “ divine herb Moly ”; and 
this discloses a striking connexion between the 
Elegy (dated 1626, when Milton was in _ his 
eighteenth year) and his masque: for “ moly ” 
in the Elegy is identical with the magica] root 
* haemony” in the masque, and in the Odyssean 
narrative, which was the masque’s basic 
source, Moly was given by Hermes to Ulysses 
for a protection against Circe’s drugs... 

[The Lady in the masque] expresses the atti- 
tude of chivalrous idealism towards women 
which Milton acquired through reading Spen- 
ser, Dante, and "Welraeches and that idealism 
was, in fact, his “‘ moly,” his divine emollient, 
healing his sight by correcting or uplifting 
his vision and maintaining it at an altitude 
from which those “low descents of minde,”’ as 
he expresses it in the — against «a 
Pamphlet, are in the nature of asphemy, as 
if, indeed, a man should think “ undecent 
things of the gods.” 

The plot and action of ‘Comus’ are almost 
entirely derived . . . from other authors. The 
principal imnovation is the parenthood ot 
Comus himself. Milton presents his personifi- 
cation of Kx@pos (revel) as the son of Circe 
as well as of the wine-god, Bacchus; and this 
he does in order to bring out the “ false en- 
chanter’s ” depravity in regard to “sex.” One 
may add the comment that this special em- 
phasis . . . is subtly appropriate; for “sex” 

. is itself a kind of masque: the masque of 
some sublime drama reflected in and deflected 
by illusory “ candle-lights.” 

Thus, in the main, the impulse and motif 
of Comus were provided by Milton’s own ex- 
perience in his conflict with the Circe of 
illusion: the antagonist of his youthful age, 
just as the spiritual foe of his later years was 
the Satan of pride; which . . . he dramatized 
in ‘ Paradise Lost." In that poem the erotic 
motif is subordinate; although it is there 
revealed, especially in Book IV, that in his 
resistance to the erotic tendency Milton had 
been driven down into profound depths of 
thought upon the sexual aspect of love. 

Perhaps this eroticism was already in abey- 
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ance at the date of Comus; for the mental 
“‘moly ” of Spenser’s idealistic chivalry had 
been, or was in process of being, supplemented 
by a solvent cure: “ cool streams of the Socra- 
tick wave,” when, as Milton himself wrote in 
his Epilogue to the Elegia Septima: 

t. once, for aye, the flames of passion died, 
Armed as with solid ice, my breast congeals. 
Fear lest his shafts should freeze, young 

Cupid feels; 
And lovely Venus dreads to find indeed 
In me the vehemence of Diomede! ” 
(Walter Skeat’s translation)! 

Milton was encouraged in practising such 
asceticism, perhaps, by the accessions of 
imaginative energy that may have resulted, 
since adolescence is the season in life that is 
most favourable for psychical experiences ; 
young rather than “‘ old experience ’’ attain 

To something like Prophetic strain, 
as young men, and not old, in the Bible are 
promised ‘‘ visions.”’ 

The praises that he gives to ‘“‘ chastity ’’ in 
the ecstatic flight at the close of the 
Epitaphium Damonis may well have con- 
vinced Dr. Tillyard, as they appear to have 
done, that at one time he regarded it as a 
positive virtue possessing magical properties, 
and that he even devoted himself to its 
observance, like his Samson, with a ‘‘ vow of 
strictest purity.’’ If he did, indeed, take such 
a vow, the mental disturbance which must 
inevitably have been occasioned in such a 
nature, one so susceptible and so passionately 
susceptible to feminine charm, no doubt, was 
subconsciously influential in his thoughts 
when he justified the breaking of a vow in 
certain circumstances in ‘ The Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce.’ 

The belief in the magical properties of 
chastity, of course, is of ancient derivation, 
and is held among primitive peoples. Thus, 
the Maories forbad their tohungas, or seers, 
even to touch women’s garments, lest, as they 
apprehended, they should consequently suffer 
dimness of sight. 

Milton’s observance of ‘‘ chastity ’’ there- 
fore, was part of the process which he 
described in a letter to Diodati as ‘‘ letting his 
wings grow.’” He also regarded it, as he im- 
plies in ‘The Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce,’ as the probation to a happy 
marriage; but, in the event, the victim of his 


1‘ Milton’s Lament for Damon, and his Other 
Latin Poems,’ Rendered into English by Walter 
Skeat, with Preface and Introductions by E. 
H. Visiak (Oxford University Press, 1935). 

These translations were amended and _in- 
cluded in the Nonesuch 
* Milton.’ 


Press compendious 











idealism, he too impetuously sought in 
‘* marriage that fallacious Bride.”’ , 


E. H. Vistax. 

CKHAM, SURREY: KING: WADDI. 

LOVE.—In the course of transcribing the 
parish registers of Ockham, Surrey, I have 
come across two facts of some interest. 

(1) Peter, 1st Baron King of Ockham and 
Lord Chancellor, died in 1734 and was suc- 
ceeded in turn by his four sons—John, Peter, 
William and Thomas. But there is no men- 
tion in the peerages or the ‘ D.N.B.’ of a fifth 
son, James, who was buried at Ockham 11 
April 1711, the year after his father, then Sir 
Peter King, had bought the estate. James's 
age is not mentioned, so that unless the date 
of his baptism (? at St. James’s, Piccadilly) 
should be forthcoming, he cannot be placed in 
order among Lord King’s children. 

(2) Robert Darley Waddilove, antiquary 
and classical scholar, who died 1828 as Dean 
of Ripon, was curate of Ockham 1766-1771, 
and left copious notes in the register. The 
“D.N.B.’ mentions his previous curacy at 
Abinger in the same county, but not that at 
Ockham. 

R. N. Broxam. 


OSEPH IGNACE GUILLOTIN. — The 
political activities of Dr. Guillotin are 
well known to students of the French Revolu- 
tion, but there is perhaps less knowledge 
generally of his professional position. Ina 
guide-book to Paris published in London in 
1803, a list of the leading practitioners of 
medicine is given, and his name stands first, 
affording some indication of his professional 
status in tthe estimation of the French. 
Another practitioner mentioned is Thouret. 
I couple these two in this note, because they 
were associated together in the introduction 
of vaccination into France. Jointly they were 
responsible for inviting Dr. Woodville to 
demonstrate the operation in Paris. Guil 
lotin was one of the first members of the 
Comité de la Vaccine which founded for the 
purpose a special hospital for vaccination. 
The accompanying two letters from these 
two distinguished physicians are perhaps of 
interest on this account :— 
Fait. Paris 
Citoyen ey 
J'ai eté chargé par, Le Comité médical 
établi & Paris par la Société des Souscrip- 
teurs pour L’Inoculation de la Vaccine de 
proposer aux Maires de Paris de concourir 
avec lui & la Propagation de cette nouvelle 


8 Ventose, an IX. 
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méthode, dont l’utilité paroit aujourdhui 
démontrée. Le 2 ventose j’ai fait cette 
proposition avec mes Collégues les Citoyens 
Parfait, Mongenot, et Marin aux Maires 
assemblés & la Préfecture, en présence du 
Préfet du Département de la Seine. Les 
Maires, aprés quelques explications, ont 
applaudi @ cet acte de bienfaisance. Tous 
ont promis de concourir de tous leurs 
moyens, chacun dans son arrondissement, & 
Yexécution du plan proposé. En consé- 
quence il a été convenu que j’écrirois, au 
nom du Comité, & chécun des douze Maires 
de Paris, une lettre qui pfit servir de base 
aux délibérations portant acceptation de la 
proposition, et demande au Comité de 
Yenvoi de Commissaire pour concerter du 
moyen d’éxécution. Le jour méme la lettre 
a été écrite. Je vous envoie copies, Citoyen, 
et vous prie de la faire insérer dans Le 
Moniteur. Par la publicité que vous lui 
donnerez vous faciliterez cette importante 
opération, et vous en assurerez le résultat, 
en éveillant surtout l’attention sur les 
dangers de la fausse vaccine, 
Salut et Attachement 
Guillotin. 


L’afiche pour annoncer le cours de 
clinique d’Inoculation est preste, mon cher 
collegue. Obligez moi de me dire si c’est 
primidi que vous le ferez aussi pour com- 
mencer les Lecons ou les visites a l’hospice 
de la Salpetrigre C’est ce jour-la qui est 
publiqué dans l’affiche. I] conviendra aussi 
que les commissaires voyent le local et les 
préliminaires prejugées pour ]’opération. 

Donnez-moi un mot de Réponse. 

Salut et Dévouement. 
Thouret. 


28 Messidor. an 7. 
D. A. H. Moses. 


10, Kildare Terrace, London, W.C.2. 


E LAST SURVIVORS OF THOSE 

WHO FOUGHT AT TRAFALGAR 
(See 5 S. x. 177).—The following inscription 
is on a memorial at Cholesbury, Bucks :— 


Daviv Newton 
In his youth a Royal Marine 
who fought in the Ship. Revenge 
at the Battle of Trafalgar. 
In his old age a faithful soldier 
and servant of Jesus Christ. 
Died July 31, 1878. 
In his 99th year 
exchanging an earthly 
pension for a crown of 
a glory that fadeth not 
away. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


Readers’ Queries. 








()ATHS AT HIGHGATE.—In the descrip- 

tion of the plot of a play in a book of 
theatrical memoirs published in 1839 occurs 
the following :— 


The subject is that of a young widow, who, 


having made an oath (at Highgate perhaps, 
or some place where oaths are oy inding, 
for the scene is in Spain) never to change her 


state, etc. 


Why were oaths taken at Highgate con- 
sidered less binding than those taken else- 
where? I deprecate this reflection on the in- 
habitants of the northern heights of London. 


St. VINcENT TROUBRIDGE. 


LANTAGENET MARRIAGE AT RUIS- 
LIP, 1272.—Can anyone give me any 
information regarding the marriage of 
Edmond Plantagenet, Earl of Cornwall, to 
Margaret de Clare, daughter of the Earl of 
Gloucester, on Oct. 6, 1272, in the chapel at 
Ruislip? Why did they come to Ruislip, 
Middlesex, and is there any account of the 
wedding? The Honour of Clare was concerned 
in the adjoining parish of Harefield. What 

was this interest ? 

W. W. Drvert. 


IRTUTE HONORES  SOLI. — What 
family possesses this motto? 


W. W. Drvert. 


‘* WAROONS.’’—In the last war we used to 
call the air-raid alarms—which were 
not shrill enough, perhaps not everywhere 
loud enough to be very effective—‘‘ maroons.”’ 
What is the derivation of the word? Had it 
any earlier uses? Could anyone describe the 
machinery which produced the noise? 
Maroons, I believe, were also always used to 
herald the two minutes’ silence on Armistice 
Day. It seems extraordinary that they 
should have been preserved so long. ‘ 


HE PRAYER BOOK: A TRUNCATED 

PRAYER.—The first prayer, both in the 
morning and evening services of the Book 
of Common Prayer, is an introduction to the 
‘‘ general Confession ’’ which comes.after it. 
In my younger days the whole of it was 
always read. Now I hear only the words of 
address at the beginning and the last sentence. 
The rest of it is omitted. When and by whose 
authority did this omission become usual? I 
do not know why it should have been made, as 
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neither of the services is long. Indeed, an 
Eton ‘‘ conduct ’’ in the old days could boast 
of starting his reading at the hour and being 
on the fives-court at a quarter past. That was 
a case of gabbling, of course, but I have never 
heard even the impatient complain of services 
which, as the Preface remarks, are “‘ more 
commodious, both for the shortness thereof, 
and for the plainness of the order. . .” 


CuRIOUS. 


AIR LET LOOSE.—Among the accomp- 
lishments of witches Lucan, 6, 468, 
reckons ‘‘ nimbosque solutis excussere comis,”’ 
which Duff renders ‘‘ they dispersed the dis- 
hevelled tresses of tthe storm clouds.’’ Is it not 
possible that the hair is their own, and that 
we have a case of sympathetic magic, the 
loosening of the hair loosens also the clouds ? 


G. G. L. 


EJUVENESCENCE IN HISTORY. — 
Looking through an essay by Dean Inge 
entitled ‘ Roman Catholic Modernism ’ I came 
upon this sentence: ‘‘ History shows few 
examples of the rejuvenescence of decayed 
autocracies.”’ I was tempted to ask whether, 
as a matter of fact, it showed any. Just as 
I always feel inclined to ask what real ex- 
amples there are to justify the saying: 

** History repeats itself.’’ 

R. 


OHN-A-DREAMS.—Students of English 
have come across the familiar form of John 
in several compounds, Jack-a-dandy, Jack-a- 
lantern, Jack-in-the-green, etc. John becomes 
“Jack ’’ naturally in phrases of popular 
origin. Why, then, is it retained in ‘‘ John- 
a-Dreams’’? Some years ago I hit on a 
reason for this unusual respect. The ‘‘ John ”’ 
may be derived from the splendid dreamer 
who is the author of the last book in the Bible. 
Or is there any other dreamer known who is 
famous enough in this way to have produced 
a popular phrase? I suppose that some at 
least of the personal names in this connection 
must originally ‘have had some person to start 
them who was associated with them. 


eC... 


MATHEMATICS AND DIVINITY. — I 

have known three or four parsons of con- 
siderable repute in‘their several spheres who 
in their college days were noted mathema- 
ticians. Of ecclesiastics universally known, 
who were first-class mathematicians I can 
only think of John Keble who took a double 
first—in classics and mathematics—in 1810, 








—— 


when a boy of eighteen. Could anyone men- 
tion other clerics, of equal fame, who wer 
equally distinguished in mathematics? 


R. S. H. 


TARCISIUS.—This was, I believe, a 
Christian martyr, a young man. I have 
no reference-books at hand in which to look 
him up. Could any reader tell me, if not his 
story, the name of the old author who is the 
source for that? What may be the derivation 
of his name? F.F.H.R 


REAT MEN LATE RISERS.—It is often 
said that it is proof of the possession of 
the best sort of brain—let alone the best sort 
of character—if one rises early and also alert, 
and that all great men are and have been 
brisk early risers. There are so many people 
to whom the first hours of the day are the 
worst, who brighten up and reach their 
highest point of vigour at the end of the day: 
surely there must be some great men among 
them. I should like to be told of any. I can 
only at the moment think of Dr. Johnson. 


O. L. F. 


RIGIN OF PROVERB WANTED.—Can 
any of your readers trace the source of the 
proverb ‘‘If the mountain will not come to 
Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the moun- 
tain’’? The books of quotations refer to 
Bacon’s essay ‘Of Boldness’ which has the 
following : 

Mahomet made the people believe that he 
would call a hill to him, and from the top 
of it offer up his prayers for the observers 
of his law. he people assembled. Mahomet 
called the hill to come to him, again and again; 
and when the hill stood still he was never a 
whit abashed, but said, “If the hill will not 


— to Mahomet, Mahomet will go to the 
ill.” 


Brewer’s ‘Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable’ has a similar story but does not give 
the origin. Srpney A. Firta 


EFERENCE WANTED.—Where did New. 
man say of Gibbon that “he is our greatest 
ecclesiastical historian ”’? 
M. U. H. RB. 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. Who is the author 

—said to be “a saint who knew men as few 
have known them ”—of the saying that ee 
could be divided into three classes: those who 
see and do nothing, those who see and do their 
own will and those who see and surrender. 


L. Y. B. 


2. Who called Matthew Arnold a “kid-gloved 
Jeremiah”? And why? nae 
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TREATMENT OF AGUE. 
(clxxx. 188, 248). 


N this district, Romney Marsh, ague was 

prevalent till about 1885. I had attacks 
till I was thirty-one and there wasn’t a house 
in the village street where it was not to be 
found. It is commonly stated that the use 
of quinine did away with ague. This is pos- 
sible. It was not due to drainage as the 
Marsh till within the last few years was as 
damp as ever and the gnats as numerous. I 
think quinine by curing the infected, did 
away with the source of infection which was 
conveyed by gnats from them to the whole. 
I find by a note made about 1900 that quinine 
was first sold in the village shop in 1850. Its 
cost was £10 an ounce at first. For from 
about 1871 it was lds, 4d. an oz. I have 
bought as cheaply as 1s. 9d. when there was a 


glut in the market from overproduction. The | 


pre-quinine method was by ‘‘ The bark.”’ An 
ounce of powdered Peruvian bark was infused 
in a bottle of port wine kept in a warm place. 
After 24 to 48 hours, this was given three or 
four times a day in quantities of about 3 to 
4 tablespoonfuls. Like quinine, it was no 
good taking it when the fit was on. I have 
known several old men of my youth who could 
not bear port wine because of the nauseating 
effects they had received from the ‘‘ pob’’ as 


the bark and wine was called in their youth. | 


The dislike of night air was general here be- 
cause, especially at sunset, the gnats were 
then most active. These were excluded by 
window shutting before sunset and by having 
haircloth frames fitting into the open win- 
dows, so that a modicum of fresh air could 
enter at night time. There was no know- 
ledge of infection by gnats, but these were 
extremely irritating by biting the sleeper and 
were the cause of quite a lot of illness to 
infants and young children. Oil of cloves on 
a small sponge was often hung by a string 
above the cots of the children. The villages 
on the edge of the Marsh were always said to 
be more aguish than the Marsh itself, 
probably because there was more shallow 
stagnant water at the foothills than on open 
levels, so that gnats bred in greater numbers 
there. It is a curious point that servant-girls 
gomg to service from the Marsh often 
developed ague after being in London for a 
few weeks. This I know from the experience 














of my father, the late Fredk, Cock, M.D., 
and myself. Whether this was due to altera- 
tion in diet or prolongation of the incubation 
period I know not, but the fact remains. 

As to remedies I know -that infusions of 
feverfew and of the bark of the sallow willow 
were used, but the old women of the neigh- 
bourhood stuck to opium. Seventy years ago 
I have seen an old goody buy four-pennyworth 
of opium at the shop. This would be 
about the size of a 10 grain bolus. She would 
keep a thumb-nail the right length and a 
nailful was the dose. Of course it did ease the 
headache and crude opium has among its 
many alkaloids one that is destructive to the 
ague plasmodium. There were two kinds of 
ague distinguished hereabouts. The tertiary 
or every other day, which sometimes became 
quotidian, and marsh fever or black ague. 
This was a very dangerous form and often 
fatal, generally ending in pneumonia. Of 
remarkable persons who died of ague there 
are James I, who undoubtedly had a compli- 
cated infection, vide my paper in the U.C.H. 
Magazine, and Cromwell, who, I think, died 
ultimately of malaria plus pneumonia. 


F. Witt1am Cock, M.D. 
Appledore, Kent. 


“(‘AIN AND ABEL” (clxxx. 243, 282, 

301).—John Buchan in his history of his 
college—Brasenose—(1898), pp. 79, 139, 
wrote : 


At present the centre of the (old) quadrangle 
is filled with a square grass-plot, but in early 
days its place was eatanbed by a_ fantastic 
maze, which is engraved in Loggan’s view of 
the College in 1675... e maze was removed 
in October 1727 and its place taken by a statue 
of Cain and Abel which Dr. George Clarke 
bought in London. Hearne loses all patience 
when he thinks of the “ silly statue” which 
displaced the greenery. It was at one time 
believed to be an original by Giovanni da 


Bologna, but says Mr. Madan _ (sometime 
Bodley’s Librarian), “ external evidence points 
to its being only a copy of the valuable 


original presented to Charles I at Madrid, and 
by George III to the great-grandfather of the 
present possessor, Sir William Worsley, ot 
Hovingham Hall, Yorkshire.” The statue seems 
to have been a strange perversion of the 
scriptural fact, for Cain, as we learn from 
many a jeu d’esprit, was painted a shining 
white. Occasionally, too, so runs the story, 
both figures would be habited in odd raiment 
and coloured red by sportive gentlemen of the 
College. It was removed in 1881 and afterwards 
destroyed . . . It was while he [Walter Pater] 
was an acting member of the governing body 
that the Cain and Abel statue, reported to be 
by Giovanni da Bologna, was removed and 
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sold for old lead. Apparently he believed it 
genuine, tor, according to Mr. Gosse, “in later 
years a perfectly unfailing mode of rousing 
him would be to say, artlessly, ‘Was there 
not once a group by John of Bologna in the 
College? ’ However sunken in reverie, however 
dreamily detached, Pater would sit up in a 
moment, and say, with great acidity, ‘It was 
totally devoid of merit, no doubt.’ ” 

Mark Pattison’s father—Mark James P., 
rector of Hawkeswell, Yorks, 1825-65—was 
B.A. of B.N.C, in 1809; but to quote John 
Buchan again (p. 57): 

Mark Pattison, coming up as a freshman with 
his father to decide upon his college, found the 
two in highest repute to be Oriel and Brase- 
nose. He chose the former, for the latter filled 
him with some awe, It was said that men 
there looked down upon the ordinary dull and 
industrious scholar, that a brilliant wit was 
in great demand, and that as a whole the place 
was extravagant and drunken. Hodson (Frod- 
sham Hodson, Principal of B.N.C. 1809-22) in 
especial seems to have oppressed his fancy. 
“Returning to college,” he tells us in his 
memoirs, “‘after one long vacation, Hodson 
drove the last stage into Oxford with post- 
horses. The reason he gave for this piece of 
ostentation was, ‘that it should not be said that 
the first tutor of the first college of the first 
university of the world entered it with a 


pair. 
A. R. Baytey. 


About 1888 Brasenose College, head of the 
river for the Torpids, became head also for the 
Eights. It was felt that this glorious success 
must be celebrated in an extraordinary 
fashion, and one evening, just as it was 
getting dark, the youthful members of the 
college assembled on ‘the lawn of the quad- 
rangle, where Cain and Abel stood. Soon 


Exoritur clamorque virum, clangorque 
tubarum. 

or rather not of horns and trumpets, but of 
baths, for men had brought down their baths 
from their bedrooms and were striking them 
with sticks or pokers. In a city, consecrated 
to study and the Muses, the din was scanda- 
lous, and soon the dons appeared in person on 
the scene. Acting under orders from a don, 
destined to become Head of Brasenose, two 
young porters rushed at any student with a 
bath and deprived him of it. Then suddenly 
a light gleamed on the grey wall of the col- 
lege, for combustibles had been piled up 
around ithe feet of Cain, and the Biblical hero, 
armed with the jawbone of an ass, continued 
to perform his work of death, enveloped in 
flame ; big drops of molten metal fell from his 
legs into the fire. The students, surprised or 
entertained at a sight that, was probably 








unique in the history of the college, stood 
gazing at the spectacle, and in and out of the 
groups Pater went, repeating with that re 
markably gentle voice of his ‘‘ It is a work of 
art ; put out the fire.”’ 

Is this the reason for the disappearance of 
Cain and Abel from the “‘quad’’? It would 
be interesting to know where it is to-day. 


T. P. A, 


ATIN QUOTATIONS FOR IDENTIFI. 
CATION AND TRANSLATION (elxxx, 
99, 138).—The third is an inaccurate reminis- 
cence of a celebrated fragment of Julius 
Caesar’s ‘ De Analogia,’ Book I, a work which 
was addressed to Cicero. This fragment is 
preserved by Aulus Gellius, I. x., and Macro 
bius, ‘ Saturn,’ I. v., and the important part 
reads “tamquam scopulum sic _ fugias 
inauditum atque insolens verbum ’’—Avoid 
an ‘iene of and unusual word like a jagged 
rock, 


T. O. Massorr. 


ILLAGE LOCK-UPS, ROUND-HOUSES 
AND CAGES (clxxx 279).—The watch- 
man’s hut at Petersham, Surrey, which 
served the purpose of a resting-place for 
the night watchman between his rounds 
and as a temporary lock-up for law-breakers, 
is still in existence, together with the village 
pound. It was built in 1787 and is in 
an excellent state of preservation, due to 
the care taken of it by the local authori- 
ties. There is a tablet affixed to the hut indi- 
cating its former use. 
A. Crctt PIPER, 
. Borough Librarian. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

To the list may be added (under Warwick- 
shire) Stratford-on-Avon, which still pre 
serves its old temporary ‘‘ gaol ’’ in the base- 
ment of Number One, High Street. Now a 
café, this house was formerly the home of 
Judith, Shakespeare’s younger daughter, 
who married a vintner, living there, named 
Thomas Quiney, two months before her 
father’s death in 1616. She died in 1662. 


Wma. JAaGGARD. 


Great Chishill was transferred from Essex 
to Cambridgeshire in 1895, 
P. D. M. 


‘““QITTINGTON,” YORKSHIRE (clxxx. 

281).—There is no such place named in 
‘The Dictionary of Parishes, Townships, 
Hamlets, &c., in England and Wales’. 
‘* Corrected to January, 1879’. Therefore it 
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is very unlikely that a hamlet, or anything 
similar, of the name exists. In past years I 
searched hundreds of parishes over in Mid- 
land Counties, London, etc., and original 
Census Returns of 1841, where I found mis- 
takes; but in 1851 Returns, practically none, 
and there should not be any. If the person 
providing the information for the enumerator 
did not know how to spell the place, then the 
enumerator being of the immediate district 
should have known if it existed or not, and 
said so, and corrected. It may be that ‘‘ Sit- 
tington”’ consisted of a few houses known 
locally by this name; such as ‘‘ New Inven- 
tio”, a part of Willinhall, Co. Stafford, 
which though not given in the above Dic- 
tionary, yet appears as ‘“‘ New Invention ”’ in 
the Post Office Directory for 1845, with several 
houses and businesses. 

If urgent, I advise seeing the bundle at the 
P.R.O. in which Sinnington is given, and 
then going through the likely books surname 
by surname, a tiresome job, but I have often 
done it with advantage. It may be that Sin- 
nington is not all in one bundle, though a 
small place. In the above Directory we find 
“Sinnington, 584 [population previous 
census], parish, York, N.R. Kirkby Moor- 
side, and Pickering U. (Union),’’ and ‘‘ Sin- 
nington, 356, township, York, N.R. Picker- 
ing U. Pickering Lythe (W. Div.) P.S.D.” 
(Petty Sessional Division). 

This shows that it may be in different 
bundles; but more certain in different books 
in a bundle, The headings of odd places, 
roads, are, as a rule, given plainly. 

Hersert SoutTuam. 

Possibly Shitlington, of which there were 
three places, Over, Nether and Middle (near 
Wakefield)—now known as Sitlington town- 
ship comprising . Middlestown, Midgley, 
Netherton and Overton; or, alternatively, 
Stillington. 

CHARLES CLAY. 


ERSEPHONE AS A FURY (clxxx. 239, 
sv, ‘Some Spenser Problems ’).—It is 
worth notice that the glossary to Sylvester’s 
‘Du Bartas’ (edn. 1621) gives the three 
Furies as ‘‘ Alecto, Megera, and Tesiphone 
(sometimes called also Persyphone).’’ 


G. G. L. 
MARRIAGE REGISTER: CROSS AS 
SIGNATURE (clxxx. 210, 250).— 


Surely the notion that signature by making 
a cross is a mark of illiteracy is contra- 
dicted by the constant practice of men of 





learning for centuries making their signature 
that way. There was no other way of 
signing the name. Spelling out the name 
was generally done by some other person to 
authenticate the signature. There were 
instances in*the seventeenth century of edu- 
cated persons who disliked the sign of the 
cross using a form of letter, initial or other- 
wise, which they imagined could always be 
recognised as their own. 

Signature by making the sign of the cross 
no doubt also carried the implication of good 
faith. Writing the name cannot with full 
accuracy be called a signature. 

W. E. V. 


ENGLISH HOLLOW LANES (clxxx. 171, 

214).—In the sandstone areas of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire these used to be very com- 
mon and some remain. Their narrowness was 
consequent upon their having been packhorse 
tracks not meant for wheeled traffic. I have 
spoken with those who remember when they 
were so used. When drivers of vehicles took 
to using them, entrance gateways into fields 
were made use of for passing. I can remem- 
ber when this was a quite common experience. 
The lanes were in places anything from six to 
— feet below the level of the adjoining 
ands. 


W. E. V. 


LDEBURGH: ETHELBURGA (clxxx. 
172).—The Anglo-Saxon name Ethelberg 
has no final ‘‘a’’. This is just a Latin addi- 
tion, but Bede, who wrote in Latin, does not 
use it. The ‘‘a” termination in Anglo- 
Saxon is masculine. The name Ethelberg 
developed in later times into Albrey and 
Aubrey. One calendar has Aldbrey. 

The Anglo-Saxon name Etheldred also has 
no added ‘‘a’’. See the Prayer Book calen- 
dar, which however adds an ‘‘e’’, probably to 
stress the whole syllable. Audrey is the form 
that the name ultimately took. . 

I know two sisters whose names are Audrey 
and Albrey respectively. 

W. E. V. 


“HUNDRED HOUSES” (clxxx. 187, 

261).—The following is an extract 
from ‘ Passages from the Diaries of Mrs. 
Philip Lybbe Powys’ (of. Hardwick House, 
Oxon, A.D; 1756 to 1808). Edited by Emily J. 
Climenson, 1899. 


Shropshire Journal 1771, taken from three 
letters to Mrs. Wheatley, cousin to Mrs. 
Powys. 

Court of Hill, Worcestershire, 
Aug. 28th 1771 
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Within a few miles of Worcester we dined | Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. 

at what they call the ‘“ Hundred House,” a A note in the Douay Version of the N the 
most lonely but sweetly romantic situation, | poctament s ak Wis ts é New sid 
accommodation dreadful; but the pleasures of hi nt says that the horseman on the sal 
travelling in my opinion ever compensate for white horse is our Divine Lord, the red: horse gr 
inconveniences on the road, and ladies too| is war, the black is famine, and the pale horse on 
somoate meee seme at or gt = po but | is pestilence ridden by Death. a 
the inns on the Bath road really make one Marginal notes to the New Testament 

think others so bad, that people used to those, . ttheasy : ’ of 
may the more easily be pardon’d. Sir Edward. printed by Robert Baker in 1608, are these: m 
Winnington has a sweet place call’d Stanfor The white horse signifieth innocence, victory, 4 


Court mear the “ Hundred House,” which we | and felicity, which should come by the preach. 
passed in our way to Court-of-Hill, which we | ing of the Gospel. He that rideth on the 
reached about seven o’clock ... week ey 1s ee ‘fying th § 
_E. W. er orse]. Signifying the cruel warr 

R. E. W that ensued when the Gosp was reas a 


AN ABBREVIATION ON POUND ber, ae are to him that sate thereon ”) Sa 


NOTES (clxxx. 282).—‘‘ The phrase con- , : ee R mi 
cerning the Governor and Company of the aan yon gamer ay Ag am an extreme of 
Bank of England contains ‘ Cia’, the abbre-| [The pale horse]. Whereby is meant sick. pe 
viation of ‘Compagnia’.’’ G. C, William- | nesse, plagues, pestilence and death of man & fa 
son, ‘ Curious Survivals’ (1925), p. 207. beast. 

I do not know why the Bank of England Other notes are: fi 

describes itself as a “‘ Compagnia.” [“ a measure of wheate”]. ‘The Greek word : 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. signifieth that measure which was ordinarily 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. given to servants for their portion or stint 8 

vs of meate for one day. of 
2» See cliv. 194, where Mr. W. Marston [“‘a peny ”’]. Which mounted to about foure’ 

Acres quotes a footnote on p. 73 of Andreades’ | pence halfepeny. C 

* History of the Bank of England.’ To go to Six-Preacher Thomas Wilson, in fo 


The word “company” is preserved in the| his ‘Complete Christian Dictionary ’ (sixth 
Italian form then fashionable; Bank Notes are | edition, London, Thomas Williams, m.pc.1v 
issued in the name of the Governor and Com-| we read: 


ponia of the Bank of England. Black horse]. Famine, death, which is full 
; A. H. W. Fynmore. of sorrow, therefore resembled by a_ black 
Torrington House, Berkhamsted. out = is . sad and “ae Ce ae how: 
well agreeth un ersons famished, whose 
HOMAS CAMPBELL’S MARRIAGE | bodies Cokin juice pe vol, ais discoloured, 
(clxxx. 99, 158).—The year of Campbell’s | and become blackish, Lam. 4, 7. Rev. 6, 5. 
marriage is, as Mr. James Seron-Anperson | Loe, a black horse. | a? i 
rightly suggests, 1803, not 1804. That Ander- Ballance] .. . an instrument apt for weighing 


son’s ‘ The Scottish Nation’ would, however, of victuals, as it is used to be done in time 


: : of great famine and dearth represented by the rm 
appear to be at fault In gs EO 10 aS | black Horse, with Ballances in his hand. Rev. is 
the date, is indicated by vhe ‘ D.N.B.’ article | 6. 5. He that sate on him had ballances in his er 
on Campbell, by J. Cuthbert Hadden’s state- | hand. 7 
ment (‘Thomas Campbell,’ p. 81), as well as Freperic Connett WHITE. te 
by the register of St. Margaret’s Church, | 13, Cranham Street, Oxford. p 


wherein Robt. Sinclair, Mary Sinclair, F. L. S 
Clason, Euphemia Sinclair, and others testify gg ero gen sy aoe), ; 
to Oct. 10 as the date. I should like to make angelina wae aabaran cae a 
another correction to my note (ante p. 99): Ferry, an exclusive privilege by prescription 
Alison was Campbell’s second son; Thomas | °T the king’s grant for the carriage of horses 


’ and men across a river or arm of. the sea for 
Telfoud, born July 1, 1804, was the first born | peasonable toll. The owner of a ferry cannot 


(Beattie, ii., pp. 16-17). suppress it and put up a bridge in its stead 
Cuartes Durry. without a licence; but he is bound to .keep it ! 

always in repair and readiness with expert 
THE BLACK HORSE OF THE APOCA- | men, and reasonable toll, for neglect of which t 
LYPSE (clxxx. 9).—Rationing rather | he is liable to be punished by indictment, If b 
than commerce seems to be typified by the | ® ferry ig erected so near to an ancient ferry ‘ 
T 
p 


.. as to draw away its custom, it is a nuisance 
balances held by the rider of the ape horse. to the owner of the old one, for which the 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, | jaw will give him remedy by action. The ferry 


Catholic and Protestant agreed about the | is in respect of the landing-place, and not of 
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the water, and in every ferry the land on both 
sides ought originally to have belonged to the 
same person, Otherwise he could not have 
granted the ferry. But as all existing ferries 
are of great antiquity, and generally connect 
roads abutting on each side of the water, the 
original unity of possession is a mere matter 
of curiosity. A ferry is considered as a com- 
mon highway. (3 Blackstone ‘Com.’; 13 Viner 
‘Abr.’ 208. 
J. ¥F. M. 


GPELLING OF SHAKESPEARE’S NAME 
(clxxviii. 191, 304, 358, 392, 448).—At 
a date antecedent to March 1827 Captain 
Saunders, a past Mayor of Stratford-on-Avon, 
made certain extracts from the council book 
of the Corporation of Stratford during the 
period that John Shakespeare, the poet’s 
father, was a member of the municipal body. 

The entries in the book consulted consist, 
first, of corporate accounts, commencing with 
those of John Shakespeare himself, whilst 
filling the office of Chamberlain in 1573, and, 
second, of the attendance roll of the members 
of the common-council. 

The name of the poet’s father was said by 
Captain Saunders to occur 166 times, under 
fourteen different modes of orthography, viz. : 


Shackesper 4 Shakspeyr 17 
Shackespere 3 Shakysper 4 
Shacksper 4 Shakyspere 9 
Shackspere 2 Shaxpeare 69 
Shakespere 13 Shaxper 8 
Shaksper 1 Shakxpere 18 
Shakspere 5 Shaxspeare 9 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


ECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE TRUSTS 
(clxxx. 136, 177, 211, 262, 300).—Spar- 
rows Herne Trust, The iron post at Watford 
is probably the one mentioned at p. 136 and 
evidently belongs to the Trust repairing the 
road from the south end of Sparrow’s Herne 
to Aylesbury, and not to the older Trust re- 
pairing the highway from Kilburn Bridge to 
Sparrow’s Herne, 

The post at Berkhamsted Hall has recently 
been removed on widening the footpath after 
the demolition of the Hall, but that at Tring 
is still in position. 

A. H. W. Fynore. 


ANCIENT TITHE BARNS (clxxx. 118, 
~ 176, 231, 303).—Maidstone has its old 
tithe barn in Mill Street, opposite the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace (on site of 1349-66 building) 
and All Saints’ Church (commenced 1395). 
on tithe barn is probably older than the 
alace, 


J. ARDAGH. 


The Library. 


The Jacobean and Caroline Stage: Dramatic 
Companies and Players. By Gerald Eades 
Bentley. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 
2 vols. £2 2s. net.) 


HIS excellent and scholarly piece of work 
will assuredly remain for a long time the 
authority on the history of the stage from 
1616—at which date Sir Edmund Chambers’s 
survey of the Elizabethan stage terminates— 
to the closing of the theatres in 1642. Of the 
two volumes before us the first comprises 
accounts of the dramatic companies, and the 
second an alphabetical list of biographies of 
players. Both will assuredly be found of 
outstanding value to the scholar in need of 
facts for the solution of a problem, but more 
especially perhaps will the volume on the 
players be prized, for therein is quoted, 
verbatim, in chronological order every scrap 
of biographical evidence extant concerning 
each; and those who have done any research 
in this field will know what saving of time 
is ensured by having such a compendium. 
Eleven companies, in various degrees of 
popularity, fashion and competence, were 
active during .the latter half of James I’s 
reign, and some seventeen years of Charles 
I’s. The King’s Company, once the Lord 
Chamberlain’s, by a long way outdid the rest. 
This was the main sphere of action of 
Burbage, Heminges, Condell, Field, Robin- 
son and many another whose name is still not 
quite an utterly empty sound to the modern 
scholar. ‘‘ When other companies,’ we are 
told, ‘‘ broke or changed houses or were re- 
organized, the King’s men played on at the 
Blackfriars and the Globe.’’ The steadiness 
of their prosperity seems to have been due not 
only to sound organization and the players‘ 
close financial interest in the theatres, but 
likewise to the care and practical wisdom of 
‘old Heminges.’’ Heminges’s wider fame 
rests on his share in ,the Shakespeare folio, 
but within the narrower limits scrutinized by 
the expert he appears no less notable; nor 
should the evidence for this furnished by the 
Folio itself be missed. The detailed history 
of the Company is followed by all the known 
lists of the actors belonging to.it; a list of the 
King’s men’s plays at court; a list of the 
licences issued by Sir Henry Herbert for the 
King’s men; and the Repertory of the King’s 
men which includes every play for which the 











| author could find definite evidence of per- 
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formance (evidence carefully set out here) | generally speaking, in the plays he perfo 
between 1616 and 1642 at the Blackfriars, at | scope for vigour, ingenuity and pe 
the Globe or at court. Plays known to have | grace equal to anything the average play) 
been. acted by the King’s men before 1616, but | any other period could offer, and perhaps: 
not known to have been acted between | growing opposition to the theatre went 
1616-1642, are omitted, whereby fall out a] heighten the. enjoyment in it of those y 
number of Shakespeare’s plays, those appear- | stubbornly refused to contemn. Some lit 
ing here as in the repertory amounting to | illustration of this may be provided by anj 
only fifteen or so, with what the world has | teresting and valuable appendix, giving 4 
most signally delighted in left out, and | extracts from the diary—hitherto unpi 
‘ Pericles ’ included. Beaumont and Fletcher, | lished—of Sir Humphrey Mildmay which 
as we know, were the. playwrights most in | cord his visits to the theatres. Sir Humphi 
vogue during this period ; forty-eight of their | was mainly a country gentleman, but 
plays figure in the list. quently visited London, and when there w 
Though no company vies with the King’s | a steady frequenter of the play. All” 
men there is record of good success for three or | references to plays, masques or theatres fn 
four others, in particular for the two, the | the beginning of the diary as extant in 
Palsgrave’s company and Prince Charles’s | to the end of 1643 are set out verbatim. 
company, which were organized and supported | of them merely consist of a note of the theat 
by the ability of Edward Alleyn. All are} (the Blackfriars was clearly the favouri 
dealt with here in the same thorough-going | with perhaps the name of play, and name} 
manner by full statement of the actual evi- | a companion; but here and there slight eg 
dence extant for their history, which consti- | ments are made. Mr. Bentley consideri 
tutes this in the first place, a reference book of | these, and the plays he mentions or tho 
the best order, and also, since the material is | which can be traced as being what he 
remarkably well put together, a readable | concludes that he was a typical cavalier ink 
concise history of drama for the time. dramatic taste. 4 
One feature of the players’ existence—well These two volumes are to be followed By 
known certainly but, we think, seldom | later ones on the plays and playwrights an 
realized with sufficient distinctness. in its | on the theatres and conditions of play pm 
actual effect on life—is given due prominence | duction; they will be looked forward to Wi 
here: the incidence of the plague. The | no little eagerness by all serious students’ 
plague-year 1625 will be in  everyone’s | Jacobean and Caroline drama. 
memory as second only to 1665 in its grim- 
—_ 3 but the years 1636-37, and 1640-41 were Wovsehe ‘a0: Cenanisemuse a 
ikewise very bad years indeed and bore most i 
heavily on the players. The rule seems to | , “tag hag: peony to wane bs ge aot : 
have been that thirty deaths from plague in | 2*° (0 totum en ee ee 


: : reason, we do not print. aa 
a week was the signal for closing the theatres Approve ‘Queries’ are inserted free 


in the earlier part of James I’s reign, and | charge. Contributors are requested alw 
that later, and until the final closing of the | to, give their names and addresses, for % 
theatres in 1642, the number was fixed at | information of the Editor, and not necessari 
forty. The accounts given of each plague-year — a iter tn forwarded’ 
show, however, some irregularities in this | another contributor, correspondents are | 
matter of closing, as also some variation in | quested to put in the top left-hand corner’ 
the re-opening. The disturbance and anxiety | the envelope the number of the page” 
caused by the plague and the manifold other | ‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
uncertainties of their calling made the WHEN answering a query, or refer 


player’s career, as one can read between the pan, Ping = RR 
lines in this book, a chequered and hazardous | parentheses — immediately after the 


business, so that one may well imagine that | heading—the numbers of the series volume ’ 
most of the actors whose lives are here re- page * — the contribution in question 
counted were driven upon it by a genuine | ,2¢ found. : a 
vocation. And’ no doubt where the genuine Panag Me oro cong ne ~, ees o” ‘ - 
vocation existed a Jacobean actor could 


addresses of friends which readers may 
esteem himself fortunate, for there was, | to send to him, , 4 


RR len ane eit eR PR AOL asin, TSE 8 SEY So 
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